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By Henry L. Suivery, M. D. 


HE need of improved city 
¥ dwellings, especially 
Z4\i adapted to the require- 
EN 

~™ ments of tuberculous 
families and delicate per- 
sons liable to tuberculo- 
sis, has been a logical out- 
growth of the demon- 
stration in recent years of the good results 
obtained in sanatoria, the day camp for 
adults and preventoria and open air schools 
for children. In its broadest aspects tuber- 
culosis is a social disease against which, as 
is the case with many other widespread in- 
fections, the physician who for the most part 
comes in contact with the individual patient, 
is alone incapable of adequately contending. 
The statesman and lawmaker, the sanitary 
engineer, the scientist and research worker 
in his laboratory, the planner of towns, the 
architect who designs our homes and public 
buildings, the educator, the moralist and re- 
ligious teacher, the wealthy philanthropist, 
charitable societies and churches, municipal 
authorities and health boards, the magazine 
and newspaper writer, the intelligent pa- 
tient himself, every good citizen—all must 
cooperate with the practising physician in 
the increasingly effective campaign against 
tuberculosis. 

In most civilized countries such scourges 
as cholera, smallpox, yellow fever and the 
Asiatic plague, which formerly decimated 
entire populations, are now held well in 
check through the intelligent application of 
modern principles of sanitation. Only re- 
cently has it been realized that typhoid fever 
is a preventable disease, which is a reproach 
to the community in which it exists, and it 
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is still not generally recognized that numer- 
ous other diseases, among them tuberculosis, 
the most formidable of all, are also amenable 
to control and ultimate suppression if exist- 
ing knowledge could be sufficiently applied. 
It is only a question of cost and general 
enlightenment of the public. It is such con- 
siderations as these, with the popular in- 
terest in the crusade against tuberculosis, 
which have led to the erection in the past 
decade of the numerous sanatoria in this 
country and Europe. The results obtained 
in them show that consumption is curable 
in its earliest stages in all climates, if an 
abundance of fresh air and sunlight, baths, 
suitable nourishment, rest and watchful 
medical supervision can be obtained. ‘These 
desiderata, it will be observed, are after all 
only the elementary conditions of healthful 
living—good for sick and well alike—and it 
ought not to be necessary, in order to obtain 
them, to send people away from their own 
homes. Unhappily for the enormous number 
of the tuberculous poor in large cities, the 
benefits of sanatorium treatment are often 
unavailable on account of the great cost of 
treatment, theinsufficient capacity of existing 
institutions, and the too brief period of time 
the patient is permitted to remain in them. 
For the well-to-do consumptive a term of 
sanatorium treatment is ideal, he learns by 
precept and example how to get well and 
how to keep well, and upon his return to a 
well appointed home he can continue to 
practise the hygienic principles which he has 
been taught and through which alone the 
stability of his recovery is rendered prob- 
able. For the relatively small number of 
poor patients, however, for whom sanato- 
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rium treatment is possible, the lesson learned 
at great cost is of no permanent benefit if, 
upon their discharge from the sanatorium, 
they are returned to the unfavorable living 
conditions which generated their disease. 
There is manifestly, also, a great economic 
loss in sanatorium treatment in the rent of 
the home, which continues while the patient, 
at added expense, is receiving institutional 
care, with its necessary interruption of fam- 
ily life. Prolonged absence of the home- 
maker and a break in domestic ties are un- 
fortunately also often a cause of unhappi- 
ness which may invite disaster. It would 
seem to be not impracticable to bring many 
of the best features of sanatorium care to 
the patient in his own home, where, at low 
rentals, he may enjoy them as long as is nec- 
essary or he may desire. 

It has for a number of years been the 
cherished plan of the writer to assist in the 
solution of this problem by the erection of 
a type of building which would obviate the 
necessity of sending many patients away, 
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and which would provide discharged sana- 
torium patients with suitable hygienic con- 
ditions on their return. Sanatoria, like hos- 
pitals, are not only costly to construct, but 
there is the endless expense of maintenance. 
The sanatorium dwelling, on the other hand, 
can be made to carry itself and pay a fair 
return upon the investment. The practical 
accomplishment of this design on a large 
scale and with ample means to provide for 
the success of the experiment was made pos- 
sible through the munificent and large- 
hearted philanthropy of Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Sr., in her endowment, three 
years ago, of the Kast River Homes Foun- 
dation. Itis believed that this design, which 
is unique in character, will be wide reaching 
in its effeect-in demonstrating the possibili- 
ties of the home treatment of suitable cases 
of tuberculosis, in making more permanent 
the good results of sanatorium treatment, 
and in providing the protection of a hygienic 
home for those who are delicate and anemic, 
or convalescent from other exhausting dis- 
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eases and thus especially susceptible to 
tuberculosis. 

The first experiment at all comparable in 
purpose to the plan adopted by Mrs. Van- 
derbilt was carried out in a modest way by 
the Swedish National Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association in 1904 in Stockholm, where, in 
a wooden building not especially designed 
for the purpose, an attempt was made to 
keep under medical’and hygienic supervision 
twelve workingmen’s families containing 
one or more adult members with consump- 
tion and living with their children who had 
not yet contracted the disease. The special 
object of the society was to prevent the de- 
velopment of tuberculosis in these children. 
After three years it was reported that they 

continued robust, appeared in every way 
healthy and none of them showed signs of 
tuberculosis—a finding in marked contrast 
to the well known prevalence of tuberculosis 
among children in most tuberculous families. 

In any improved multiple dwelling 
project in New York the first and most 
serious obstacle encountered is the vicious 
limitation of the ordinary twenty or twenty- 
five foot city lot, which is responsible for so 
many of the tenement ills from which our 
population suffers. It is physically and 
economically impossible to provide adequate 
light and air and sufficient courts, or to 
properly utilize the roof spaces on a city plot 
less than a hundred feet square. For the 
purpose of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s foundation 
there was fortunately found an eligible site 
comprising eighteen city lots, or consider- 
ably more than four times this minimum 
area. This site, in East Seventy-seventh 
and Seventy-eighth streets, adjoining the 
John Jay Park and commanding a fine view 
of the islands and waterfront of the East 
River, with its ever changing panorama of 
steamers and sailing craft, is in all respects 
ideal for the purpose, having unobstructed 
air and light from all directions, permitting 
street facades with balconies on three sides, 
and on the fourth, to the west, adjoining the 
open playground of a public school. Other 
advantages of the site are in the character 
of the neighborhood, where advanced social 
reforms in other directions are being worked 
out. To the north and south are blocks of 
model tenements; nearby are the Junior 
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League Club House for working girls, the 
East Side Settlement House, a Carnegie 
Library, a public school and a municipal 
bath house. 

As completed and now ready for occu- 
pancy the East River Homes are four large 
fireproof buildings, which will house three 
hundred and eighty-three families in suites 
of from two to five rooms. ‘There are seven- 
ty-five suites of two rooms, two hundred and 
twelve of three rooms, sixty of four rooms 
and thirty-six of five rooms. There are am- 
ple courts for air and light, to which access 
is had through passageways extending from 
street to street, designed after the Durchhiau- 
ser of German and Austrian cities. These 
open passages insure a free circulation of air 
in all the courts. Outside staircases in each 
of the four corners of the large interior 
courts afford separate entrance to each suite 
of rooms, thus securing greater privacy and 
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quiet for the tenant and eliminating entirely 
the dark, ill-ventilated, disease-breeding inte- 
rior hall and staircase, which are such abomi- 
nations in the ordinary city tenement. ‘These 
open stairs are provided with safety treads 
set in concrete, the steps are graduated in 
an easy pitch comfortable to ascend, and are 
protected from rain and snow by louvres of 
wire glass projecting from each story. The 
recesses in the angles of the courts, in which 
the stairways are built are lined with white 
glazed tile and the vaulted arches are of 
Guastavino construction. At each turn of 
the stair a seat is let in the iron railing to pro- 
vide a resting place for children and invalids. 
It is very noticeable, however, that these 
stairs in the pure, fresh air are far less 
fatiguing to ascend than the ordinary, stuffy 
interior staircase. The idea is new only in 
its application to housing for tuberculosis 
families, for the open stair is a feature of 
domestic architecture long familiar in cities 
of Southern Europe. The Minelli-Contarini 
Palace, in Venice, built in the fifteenth 
century, has a beautiful outside staircase, 
and also the well known Chateau de Blois, 
in France, has an ornate open stair, which 
constitutes one of its conspicuous architec- 
tural beauties. ‘Thirty years ago Mr. Alfred 
T. White used the open stair in a modified 
form in the model tenements built by him in 
Brooklyn. The construction is indeed an old 
one, has been well tried out, and is thor- 
oughly practical. It is believed that in the 
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almost subtropical climate of New York 
City, for eight or nine months of the year, 
the open stair is peculiarly suitable. As 
utilized in the East River Homes a larger 
number of staircases than is usual have been 
necessary, and it is probably too costly a 
design to permit of its general adoption in 
commercially planned flats and tenements 
to produce a high rate of income. For the 
purpose of this foundation, however, to pre- 
serve the privacy of each suite of rooms as 
a unit, to avoid the evils of common hall- 
ways, and to obtain the maximum of air and 
light, the additional cost entailed is out- 
weighed by the numerous advantages se- 
cured. 

The entire roof area of these sanitary 
homes is utilized for outdoor life and fresh- 
air treatment. The roofs are fitted with 
loggias, open and partly enclosed, toilet 
rooms and comfortable seats, and upon an 
upper deck are spaces for open air drying 
of linen. Flowering plants and shrubbery, 
to make the roofs as attractive as possible, 
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games and an open air school for the children 
will encourage their fullest use by the ten- 
ants. 

On the facades fronting the park and 
streets are individual balconies on every 
floor, communicating with the bedrooms and 
living rooms by large triple-hung windows 
extending from ceiling to floor, thus making 
the balconies continuous with the floor areas 
and affording opportunity for outdoor 
sleeping and dining. By having three win- 
dow sashes instead of two, which are usual, 
it is possible to have open two thirds instead 
of half of the entire window space. 

The saving in floor area by the abolition 
of common interior halls has rendered it 
practicable to make available a larger per- 
centage of space for bedrooms than is usual 
in the ordinary tenement house. Bedrooms 
and living rooms are as far as possible sit- 
uated in the front of the buildings, with 
windows directly on the street. Kitchens 
and bathrooms are in the rear and are pro- 
vided with ample light and air by windows 
on the stairs, large interior courts and yard 
between the buildings. The rooms are pur- 
posely of moderate size to encourage sim- 
plicity in living and easy housekeeping. 

Each suite of rooms has its own bathroom 
and hot water supply. The porcelain bath- 
tubs are built into the wall and the tiled 
floors are brought up to the bottom of the 
tubs in such a way that dirt and dust cannot 
collect. In each bathroom there is also a 
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free standing wash basin. The kitchens 
each contain a gas range, sink and station- 
ary laundry tubs. Direct drainage for re- 
frigerators and wall receptacles for garbage 
and waste, with outside ventilation, are pro- 
vided. Over the gas ranges are hoods com- 
municating with an exhaust flue for carrying 
off the odors and vapors of cooking. These 
flues are equipped with electric fans which 
produce a continuous aspiration of air from 
the apartments, and thus also serve a most 
useful purpose in ventilation. The floormg 
is of monolithic material, and coved up on 
the walls for six inches in such a manner as 
to avoid angles. The surface is warm and 
resilient but of such a character as not to 
admit the tacking down of carpets. Floor 
coverings must be rugs, \which may be 
readily taken up for frequent cleans- 
ing. The interior finish is simple but at- 
tractive, and the walls are painted in soft, 
pleasing tints with a hard enamel paint, 
which can be easily washed and wiped down. 
It is believed throughout that whatever is 
good, clean and sanitary in a hospital is 
equally good in the home. 

In the basement is an individual store- 
room for each family, and there are lockers 
for baby carriages at the end of an easy in- 
cline leading to the street. In each of the 
basements of the four buildings three spa- 
cious laundry rooms, with steam driers, are 
provided. ‘The suites of rooms are heated 
by hot water from a central system of high 
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pressure boilers, and care will be taken to 
insure control and regulation to avoid over- 
heating and insufficient humidity of the air 
which is warmed. ‘The rooms are lighted by 
electricity, it having been ascertained that 
electric light can be supplied from a plant 
in the buildings at a price to compare favor- 
ably with the cost of gas. This is rendered 
possible by the utilization of the exhaust 
steam in running’ the dynamos. In build- 
ings especially constructed for a sanitary 
object the vitiation of the air by combustion 
products and the heating effects of illumi- 
nating gas, are undesirable. Electric light- 
ing is included for the tenant in the rental. 
The East River Homes are not designed 
to be a mere charity, nor to produce income 


in the ordinary commercial ‘sense, but they 
are a humane and philanthropic investment, 
which, with lower rentals than are asked for 
inferior accommodations elsewhere, is ex- 
pected to yield a sufficient return to encour- 
age the construction of other similar build- 
ings in communities where they are needed. 
The income of this particular group of 
houses, however, will be devoted entirely to 
philanthropic objects according to the 
terms of the generous deed of gift creating 
the trust, one-half to be expended forever 
by the trustees in the warfare against tuber- 
culosis—or until the dawn of that happy 
day for humanity when tuberculosis will be 
so far suppressed that further measures 
directed against it will be unnecessary. 
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‘N connection with the illustrations in 
this issue, showing the architectural fea- 
tures of the East River Homes, the article, 
contributed by Dr. Henry L. Shively and 
reviewing the hygienic and economic fea- 
tures, should prove of great interest to our 
readers. . 

For more than twenty years Dr. Shively 
has been a tuberculosis specialist. In his 
private practice, as well as in his work at the 
Presbyterian Hospital (where he was for 
seventeen years physician in charge of the 
tuberculosis clinic), at St. Joseph’s Hospital 
for Consumptives, to which he is visiting 
physician, and at the Stony Wold Sanato- 
rium, he has given much thought and study 
to solving the problem of how to prevent 
tuberculosis in congested centers of civiliza- 
tion, and also how to cure it. 

He evolved a plan for a city sanatorium 
for tuberculous families among the poor of 
New York City—a home with abundance 
of sunlight and plenty of fresh air. His plan 
appealed so thoroughly to Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Sr., that she contributed a fund ap- 
proximating $1,500,000 with which to build 


and endow the model tenements now of- 
ficially called the Kast River Homes. 

It is generally believed that this expres- 
sion of large-hearted philanthropy from 
Mrs. Vanderbilt will be studied by many 
architects who are keenly alive to the neces- 
sity of the utmost in sanitation for schools, 
courthouses, banks, factories, loft buildings, 
hotels and homes. 

The Board of Trustees includes Mrs. W. 
K. Vanderbilt, Sr., and the following of- 
ficers: Dr. Henry L. Shively, President; 
Dr. Walter B. James, Vice-President; Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Treasurer; Mr. 
Henry B. Anderson, counsel. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. Irving K. Pond is reported by the 
London Builder as having attended the 
meeting in reference to a British School in 
Rome on November 6th of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. Its reference to 
Mr. Pond was as follows: 

“Mr. Irving K. Pond, President of the Institute 
of American Architects, said it was a great honor 
and pleasure to second the vote of thanks on his 
own behalf and on behalf of the sister Institute. 
It was a pleasure to be speaking there, where there 
was a community of interests; in Rome, where 
they had recently met, they did not know very 
often whether they were understood or not. In 
listening to the address he had been forcibly re- 
minded that the mother Institute and the child 
which he represented had not only community of 
speech, but community of thought and ideal—that 
the same problems which the President had re- 
viewed that night confronted them in America 
also. In a great many of the larger American 
towns there were interests which made municipal 
government almost impossible, but that was com- 
ing to a solution there, as it would soon come here. 
What appealed to him very strongly in the address 
was the establishment of the proposed British 
School in Rome. In the case of the two St. Paul’s 
Bridges there might be the two points of view 
that the President had referred to, i. e., looking 
at the bridge and from the bridge; so in the case 
of the School at Rome there were two points of 
view, and there might be a division of opinion 
among them; there was the point of view of look- 
ing at the School and looking from the School. 
What was the School to bring them? It seemed 
to him that they had their own traditions, and he 
could not blame them for following those tradi- 
tions; but he did blame his own compatriots and 
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confréres for being so closely wrapped up in tradi- 
tion—in the swaddling clothes they had in infancy. 
Americans were more bound in the traditional style 
than we are here. What would Rome give us? We 
had culture, Oxford, Cambridge, the British Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery, easy access to the 
Continent, where we could pursue our studies. If 
we went to Rome and brought back forms and 
facts and details and applied them it would fail us 
in practice; but if we let the tradition mellow in 
our minds it would benefit and help us. The prob- 
lem had been brought home to them in America. 
They had their School in Rome, which was con- 
ceived by a former President of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, who also gave his hfe and 
fortune to it, and it did not behove him (the 
speaker) to criticize it; but his advice to the stu- 
dents was not to use Rome as a studio, but te use 
it as a ground for the expansion of ideas and 
ideals. What the student wanted to determine in 
Rome was not that so many buildings were built 
in such and such an age with so many blocks of 
stone, but what was the controlling motives of 


the builders. When a man understood that and 
brought back that principle he would give much 
to his own community. The problems of official 
architecture affected American architects as much 
as English architects. The American Institute of 
Architects was the father of a law as a result of 
its persistent dealing with the matter, for it caused 
a law to be enacted which for a number of years 
had been in operation, by which the principal 
works of the government were given out to indi- 
vidual architects. Recently that law had been at- 
tacked in the interest of economy, so called, the 
case being made to show beautifully for depart- 
menial architecture, but they knew that where the 
individual architect got 6 per cent. for work, it. 
cost the department something like 714 per cent. 
The government figures did not show that, but 
that was the fact. The law in America had given, 
and was giving, a higher type | vernment archi- 
control, and he hoped it would not be overturned, 
and that im England a similar law might be 
enacted.” 


WOMAN AS A DOMESTIC ARCHITECT’ 


MEETING of the Cam- 
era, Sketch and Debate 
Club of the Architec- 
tural Association (La- 
dies’ Night) was held on 
Thursday, November 2, 
when the subject for dis- 
cussion was “Woman as 
a Domestic Architect.” Mr. Edwin Gunn, 
A. R. I. B. A., opened with the following 
short paper: 

Architecture is a great and difficult art, 
the mere scope and meaning of which not 
one in a thousand laymen, or perhaps one in 
a dozen professed architects, fully under- 
stands. The broader and truer meanings of 
the term as relating to dealings with the 
masses of buildings and their design to ex- 
cite definite emotions in sensitive beholders 
are, however, now more readily grasped 
than they were, owing, perhaps, to the fre- 
quent bandying of such phrases as “grand 
manner” and “town planning,” and it is 
commonly recognized by people sufficiently 


*Repnnt from The Architect and Contract 
Reporter, London, Nov. 10th, 1911. 
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interested to care that ingenious contrivance 
of detail is not architecture, though forming 
a part of it in some of its mimor applica- 
tions. 

Ruskin rather unkindly said of Welby 
Pugm in one of his scathing denunciations 
of English architecture (which he did not 
understand), “Expect no cathedrals of him; 
but no one, at present, can design a better 
finial.” Contmental opinion seems to sum 
up the typical British architect on some- 
what similar lines: “Expect no cities of him; 
but no one, at present, can design a 
cottage.” Even this modest qualification 
has latterly been questioned more than once 
im current journalism. It has been freely 
stated that all is not well with our domestic 
architecture, and the claims of woman as the 
natural saviour of the situation have been 
again and agai advanced. I have not gath- 
ered that architecture had much to do with 


they will soon elaborate or develop their 
pleas, as continual restatement has some 
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what staled their: of y—“Wo- 
men alone should design houses, because they 
live in them and understand their working.” 
Or, as Mr. Robertson Scott, well known as a 
writer under the pen-name of “Home Coun- 
ties,” puts it even more directly, “Structures 
which are to be lived in most of the time by 
women, and are to be wholly worked by 
women, are planned by men, chiefly ‘single 
men in barracks’ of offices.” 

_ It will not do to push this line of argu- 
ment too far, or we shall be committed to the 
principle that the criminal (or should it be 
the warder?) must always design his own 
cell; but, seriously, is there anything in this 
claim? Where does man live? The cheaper 
class of (alleged) humorous papers is per- 
haps responsible for an impression that his 
time is divided between his office and his 
club, but this can be dismissed as obviously 
untrue as regards the cottage-dwelling class. 
And does woman so devotedly attach her- 
self to home? Is her existence divided be- 
tween the kitchen passage and somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the linen closet? 
Not to anything like the extent she 
would have us os: Often she is flutter- 
ing about the West End, corrupting her 
taste and making herself envious and discon- 
tented by worshipping the numerous in- 
geniously-misshapen creations in which the 
fashion of the moment decrees that she 
should clothe herself. Enough of this; it is 
a side issue. 

_ The assumption, however, that woman, 
while preserving and cultivating all the do- 
mestic virtues, will yet find time to become 
a prolific designer of houses is, to say the 
least of it, amusing. For, observe, it is not 
the mere fact of being a woman which fits 
her to design houses for people to live in, but 
the fact of being a domesticated woman, and 
as her architectural business increases so her 
fitness to conduct it would automatically 
diminish—a state of things not unknown 
with male architects, by the way. But even 
conceding the claims made, and allowing that 
woman might make an efficient designer of 
the domestic machinery of the house (reserv- 


. ing the right to object that this is a very 


minor part of architecture), what is to pre- 
vent man from doing, or to prove that man 
has not done the same thing as well as woman 


_ 


ean hope to do? Instances to the contrary 
can no doubt be produced—kitchen ranges 
badly lighted, draining boards for left- 
handed washers-up, no draw-off taps on up- 
per floors, insufficiency of cupboards (I use 
the word with bated breath) ; but is anyone 
bold enough to declare that the intellect of 
man is incapable of satisfactorily grappling 
with such very simple problems of arrange- 
ment, or that male architects would have a 
monopoly of carelessness and stupidity? 
And, after all, is there not something nobler 
than a cupboard? I don’t mean a wardrobe. 
A sense of proportion is the one absolutely 
essential quality of the architect—noi alone 
in the sense of geomeirical ratio between 
masses and parts and subjection of detail in 
subservience to the whole conception, but in 
the avoidance of any exaggeration of certain 
components to the sacrifice of others. For 
instance, it is desirable to have good drains, 
but the architect who designed his drain plan 
and fitted his house to it would not be com- 
mitting architecture. An extreme instance, 
no doubt, but we are invited to let woman 
design our houses on somewhat similar lines 
around the domestic offices. Design in plan 
and section as practiced by the abler of our 
domestic architects is something very much 
more than the mere fitting together of so 
much accommodation (including cup- 
boards) to serve the needs of domestic con- 
venience. But, again, is woman always so 
determined in securing convenience ai all 
costs? The woman who “ives in the house” 
craving for cupboards denied by the unprac- 
tical male architect is quite a touching pic- 
ture. But what of woman who lives in her 
dress craving for—not pockeis, but a soli- 
tary pocket? Why? Fashion forbids! We 
know something of fashion in architecture— 
everything at present must be redolent of the 
days of good King George, to be followed 
by neo-Greek—but I see fearful visions of 
exaggerated fashions in architecture if 
woman once gets her head! We all know 
the mushroom, aeroplane, and other expens- 
ive forms of hat (practical, you will ob- 
serve, in the perfect ease which is permitted 
their wearers when seated, say, in a railway 
carriage). Picture our domestic architec- 
ture if a fashion for roofs on a similar lavish 
scale but started, followed by a reversion to 
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to the toque or baby boy style. No; I don't 
think that woman can maintain the claims 
to that sweet reasonableness and hard com- 
monsense in dealing with the minor conve- 
niences of life which have been put forward 
on her behalf by interested parties. One 
feels that she would always be prone to be- 
come, to an even greater extent than man, 
the mere slave to an idea, before which cup- 
boards, sinks, water supply, and possibly 
even roofs and windows, would have to re- 
tire if they did not conform. 

Now, taking it as demonstrated that 
woman would be most likely to fall short of 
the high hopes entertained for her as a con- 
triver of domestic convenience, what of her 
claims to success as an architect? Unfortu- 
nately, the “lady architects” who from time 
to time prevail upon journalists short of 
copy to print their wearisome effusions on 
the eternal topic, “cupboards,” do not seem 
anxious to publish their designs, so that I 
am acquainted with no feminine building to 
which the test of critical examination can be 
applied. There was, indeed, a cottage at one 
of the early cottage exhibitions, but— We 
must perforce rely on other evidence. 

Woman has been fortunate in receiving 
tacit admission to a sort of pretension to 
“better taste” than man. Goodness knows 
how it came about—lack of self-confidence 
on the part of man,.I suppose, or possibly a 
feeling that anything so unreal and inessen- 
tial as Art was beneath his lordly notice. As 
far as I can gather, it largely depends on 
woman’s displayed preference for the more 
delicate (i. e., washy) shades of blue and 
pink in decoration, a fondness for draping, 
and a passion for knick-knacks which con- 
verts the drawing-room (woman’s sphere) 
into the most fussy and unsatisfactory room 
in the average house. William Morris, at 
least, knew better. “There are two things,” 
he said, “about which women know abso- 
lutely nothing—dress and cookery: their 
twist isn’t that way. They have no sense of 
color or grace in drapery; and they never 
invented a new dish or failed to half spoil an 
old one.” I do not think that I need labor 
this point. I am not anxious to prove that 
the average woman is less likely to make a 
successful architect than the average man— 
who makes a precious poor one—but that 
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there is no evidence to show that she would 
be likely to make a better one. 

Upon the physical aspects of the case I 
have not touched. I do not regard woman’s 
obvious difficulties with excavations and 
scaffolding as really material or insuperable. 
Sir Christopher Wren was hoisted to the 
giddy heights of St. Paul’s in a basket, and I 
am sure that this method of transport would 
commend itself to woman, who, I am given 
to understand, is the chief supporter, both 
directly and by influence, of such delightful 
inventions as the wiggle-woggle, joy wheel, 
and similar violent pleasures at our educative 
exhibitions. 

I confess that when I rashly undertook the 
preparation of this paper it did not occur to 
me that the argument would be so one- 
sided. It was my intention to array the 
points for and against the probability of 
improvement in our domestic architecture 
resulting from woman’s entry into that 
sphere. But at close quarters with the sub- 
ject the probabilities have appeared to me to 
be all in one direction, and I shall be really 
grateful to anyone who will redress the bal- 
ance. 

The proposition which I shall ask to be 
allowed to submit to the meeting is: “That 
available evidence does not justify the as- 
sumption that woman would improve on the 
domestic convenience of the average man- 
planned house.” Before leaving this proposi- 
tion to the animated debate which I hope it 
may provoke, I will briefly summarize the 
points which I consider vital. 

1. If there is anything to fit woman as a 
better designer of liveable homes than man, 
it is her intimate and constant touch with 
their working. This, I fear, is not so inti- 
mate and constant as it was, and in the case 
of a successful professional must become 
still less so. 2. In any case the needs are 
relatively simple, and the man who cannot 
grasp them will certainly fail to grasp the 
more complex needs of the larger problems 
of architecture, and hence be a_ poor 
architect—and there may just as well be 
poor woman-architects. 38. Evidence in the 
spheres in which woman already holds free 
sway tends to show that convenience is the 
last consideration entertained in design. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


HE Presidents of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects have been, almost 
without exception, able men; but the election 
of Mr. Walter Cook to that office signified 
something more than the respect and confi- 
dence of his fellow-members, who had relied 
in numberless instances upon his ripe judg- 
ment and sound counsel; it was also an ex- 
pression of their personal affection for their 
genial and courteous friend. Mr. Cook was 
born in the city of New York in 1846, and 
was graduated from Harvard with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1869. In that 
year he went abroad and spent some time in 
Paris and from there to Munich where he 
studied architecture at the Royal Polytech- 
nic School from 1870 to 1873; returning to 
Paris he spent the years from 1873 to 1877 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts as a pupil of 
Emile Vaudremer. Since then he has prac- 
ticed architecture as a member of the firms 
of Babb & Cook, Babb, Cook & Willard, 
and Cook & Welch. 

Mr. Cook is Past President of the Society 
of Beaux Arts Architects 1897-8; Past 
President of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, 1898- 
1901; an associate of the National Academy 
of Design, member of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters and a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
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